













The Interrupted Banquet. 


Sf| HOUGH quite familiar with the street, I could 
remember having seen that particular house 
My recollection had been that there 
vacant lot just there. But I must have 
he dwelling before me was 
substantial enough, though old-fashioned, with 
high front steps and large windows. A trifle out of repair it 
looked, by the way, and I even noticed that two or three panes 
of glass were gone. On the whole, the mansion presented a 
somewhat mournful appearance, as if fallen from an old-time 
respectability into a condition of decay and decrepitude. 

had it not been that the young lady who accompanied me turned 
and deliberately mounted the steps towards the front door. Of 
course I followed. She did not ring the bell; for, in truth, there 
seemed to be no bell to pull. But the portal was noiselessly thrown 
wide from within, and we entered. I looked in vain for the ser- 

Mabel walked straight ahead through the wide hall, without hesi- 
have been a light, I thought, though it was only two o’clock in 

dark, and I could only make out in an indistinct sort of way the 
faces that looked down upon me from some old portraits, obviously 
fine works of art, as I passed. 

Mabel had introduced me to most of her friends, for we had 


been engaged for six months and were to be married very soon; 
but she had never spoken to me of these people, who, perhaps, 

to the second floor, and then it was that I heard a sound of revelry 






For I was so absorbed in wonder and in studying the other 
i that I took little notice of the viands. Opposite me was a 
•looking old lady in white silk, cut low at the neck to such 






I judged, with a remarkably pink nose and a great expanse of 
shirt-front, who was devoting himself so assiduously to his plate 
that not a word escaped his lips. On the other side of the old 
lady with the camellias was an extremely thin man, with a 
peaked coqntenance, who so strongly reminded me of an under¬ 
taker that I felt almost tempted to ask him a question or two about 



forty or so, who manipulated knife and fork with an activity that 
suggested a most excellent digestion. 


Among the guests these were the first whom I noticed particu¬ 
larly. As 1 looked along the table, I was rather surprised to find 
that not a face was known to me. There was a cadaverous-look¬ 
ing young man with a prematurely bald head whom I pointed 
out to Mabel, asking who he was; for I had noticed that a sign of 
recognition passed between them. 

“ My brother,” she replied quietly and, as I imagined, sadly. 



very pale young lady, who wore in her hair, oddly enough, what 
looked to me like a bridal wreath. But the handsomest woman 


present was she whom I supposed to be our hostess. She was of 
regal presence, and, with her velvety eyes and coronet of black 









Here we were, myself completely a stranger, at a banquet in a 
house which I had never visited before I Indeed, had it not been 
for Mabel’s assurance of welcome and the two seats apparently 
reserved for us, I should have supposed that we had made some 
mistake. Mabel herself was singularly silent, though ordinarily 
quite talkative and even jolly, and offered no explanation of the 








eral chorus. 

“ This is getting beyond 






acute congestion of the lungs, but I have been dead for these 
twenty years, and he, too,” indicating with her fan the elderly 
gentleman with the pink nose. “ My own complaint was cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis.” 

My legs gave way under me and I sank into my chair. As I 
did so my hand touched Mabel’s, and I grasped hers tightly. It 
was cold as ice. Leaning toward me, she whispered iu my ear: 

“ Don't make a scene! It is all quite true. You were run 
over an hour ago by a trolley car.” 

Not daring to believe my senses, I replied: 


“Sh —hi ” said Mabel. “It is only the ghost of a house,— 
the phantasmal reproduction of an old mansion that used to stand 
on this spot, where there has been an empty lot for fifteen years 
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The Mysterious Card. 


RICHARD BURWELL, of New York, will never 
This is why : 

On the second evening after Burwell ar¬ 
rived in Paris, feeling lonely without his wife 
and daughter, who were still visiting a friend in London, his mind 
naturally turned to the theater. So, after consulting the daily 


amusement calendar, h< 
he had heard of as one of the notable sights. During an inter¬ 
mission he went into the beautiful garden, where gay crowds were 
strolling among the flowers, and lights, and fountains. He had 
just seated himself at a little three-legged table, with a view to 
enjoying the novel scene, when his attention was attracted by a 
lovely woman, gowned strikingly, though in perfect taste, who 
passed near him, leaning on the arm of a gentleman. The only 
thing that he noticed about this gentleman was that he wore eye- 


glasses. 

Now Burwell had never posed as a captivator of the fair sex, 
and could scarcely credit his eyes when the lady left the side of 
her escort and, turning back as if she had forgotten something, 
passed close by him, and deftly placed a card on his table. The 









police headquarters. 

“ What for?” he asked. 

“ It is only a formality,” said the detective; and when Burwell 












A Telepathic Wooing. 

BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

R. AMSDEN was utterly and hopelessly in love 
with beautiful Miriam Foote. But, in spite of 
his six feet of splendid manhood — or, perhaps, 
because of them—the young doctor was so timid 
in the presence of the fair sex, and particularly 

he could no more bring himself to utter a syl¬ 
lable of sentiment to that young woman than he could walk up to 
the'venerable and dignified president of the State Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and tweak his nose I The two things seemed equally 
preposterous and impossible. 

At this juncture of affairs, curiously enough, there fell into the 
hands of Dr. Amsden a book that offered a magical solution of 

doing it. This book was called “ The Law of Psychic Phenom- 

soul, of any person, by a process of auto-suggestion, may enter 
into communication with the subjective mind of another person, 
at any distance whatsoever. A condition of sleep, either cata¬ 
leptic or natural, is induced by the agent in himself; but pre¬ 
viously to falling to sleep he must concentrate his whole mental 
energy and will-power upon the determination to convey a certain 
image, or message, or both to the subjective mind of the person 
with whom he wishes to communicate. Then away goes his spirit 
— his phantasm — while he is buried in unconscious slumber, 
appears in his-very image to the person designated, and delivers 
the message with his very voice and manner. Truly, a marvelous 
theoiy, and of untold significance to timid lovers and bashful 
solicitors of every kind. 

According to this theory, Dr. Amsden, in order to make tele- 
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30 A TELEPATHIC WOOING. 

what is vulgarly known as a ghost — shall speak, and I will abide 
by the result.” 

On his return from dinner that evening Dr. Amsden locked 
all the doors and darkened all the windows of his apartments. 
Then, after smoking a meditative cigar, he went to bed. It was 
barely eight o’clock in the evening when his head touched the 
pillow, but, as lie had planned to send his image to Miss Foote at 
precisely nine o'clock, before that young lady should have retired 
to her chamber, he wished to have ample time to get himself to 
sleep. Besides, he was really tired and drowsy, which was cer¬ 
tainly a favorable condition for his experiment. He had feared 
that he would be excited and nervous; but already the sugges¬ 
tion of sleep which he had been constantly reiterating for the 
past hour was beginning to tell upon his brain. The formula, “ I 
am about to go to sleep, I am liecoming sleepy, I sleep,” was 

than fifteen minutes after getting to bed. But that fifteen 
minutes had been spent in strenuous command, on the part of the 
objective mind, that the subjective mind should go, at precisely 
nine o'clock, to the home of Miss Foote, present itself in the 
exact and correct image of the lover, and make an ardent appeal 
to the affections of the lady. 

In about two hours Amsden awoke, bathed in perspiration, and 
feeling thoroughly exhausted. He was not conscious of having 
dreamed at all, and yet it seemed to him as if he had just shaken 
off a most horrible nightmare. He arose, lit the gas, and con¬ 
sulted his watch. It was just ten o’clock. “Thank heaven," 
he cried, “ I did not wake before the time ! ” He went back to 
bed, and fell instantly into the deep slumber of complete ex¬ 
haustion, from which he did not wake until late the next morning. 

For two days he did not see Miss Foote. Then he summoned 
up courage to call upon her. She came downstairs looking pale 
and anxious, and the moment that Amsden's eyes fell upon her his 

experiment had succeeded as far as the proposal was concerned — 
but should his attitude be that of the accepted or rejected lover? 

Hardly noticing his stammering expressions of solicitude for 






and that his metaphy 
his best self that had 
was only afraid his e' 






this family had heard the story of the Leslies, nor did they hear 
it until they had been in the cottage for some weeks. 

One night, after they had occupied the dwelling for over a 
week, the man of the family was awakened by a sudden scream. 
His wife awoke at the same moment, and exclaimed: “One of 
the children must have the nightmare, ” but just then the two 
little girls rushed into the room, exclaiming, “ What’s the matter, 
mother ? What are you screaming about ? ” Almost before they 
had finished speaking two more screams in quick succession rang 
through the house. The place was carefully searched, but no 
cause for the disturbance could be found. 

The next night at about the same hour like sounds were heard. 
After that Mr. Weston made inquiries of the neighbors. None 
of them had been disturbed. One suggested that possibly a cat 
was shut up somewhere in the house and had made the noises 
heard, but a careful search of the entire premises failed to dis¬ 
cover any such commonplace solution of the mysterious sounds. 

A week passed without any recurrence of the midnight sounds, 
when one night Mrs. Weston awoke from a most terrible dream. 
She dreamed that she was lying upon the couch in the sitting- 
room. In front of her stood a young man who held a pillow in 
his hands. “ I shall stifle you,” he said clearly; “ it’s no use to 
struggle.” Mrs. Weston dreamed that she tried to scream; that 
once, twice, three times ^he endeavored to rise from the couch to 
push away the pillow, but could not. 

From this dream she awoke suddenly, and, as she lay endeavor¬ 
ing to overcome its impression, a gasping shriek, quickly followed 
by two more, awakened her husband, and again sent the little 
girls flying in terror to their mother’s room. 

This time Mrs. Weston held herself responsible for the ter¬ 
rible screams. “I’ve had a dreadful dream, and I suppose I 
screamed without knowing it,” she said. She had hardly finished 
this explanation when again came the screams, the last dying 

The family was by this time thoroughly terrified. They had 
heard the story of the Leslies, and without waiting for further ex¬ 
periences in the house they moved at once. 

Their story got about the town, with the result that the house 
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The Mystery of the Thirty Millions. 



eight o’clock on the morning of March 14, 
1903, the Anglo-American liner, the Okla¬ 
homa, left her dock in North River on her 
regular trip to Southampton. 

The fact of her departure, ordinarily of 
merely local interest, was telegraphed all over 
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K THIRTY MILLIONS. 


exerting movement from the United States, now continued until 
it had almost drained the national treasury of its precious yellow 
hoard, and had precipitated a commercial crisis such as never 
before had been experienced, the Oklahoma was taking to the 
shores of insatiate John Bull the largest lump amount of gold 
ever shipped upon a single vessel within the memory of man. 

Not even in the memorable gold exporting year of 1893, ten 
years previous, had any such sum as this been sent abroad at one 


It was not the usual paltry half million or million dollars that 
she was carrying away in her great strong room of steel and teak 
wood, but thirty million dollars’ worth of shining eagles and glint¬ 
ing .bare, hastily called across the ocean because of the adveree 
“ balance of trade ” and the temporary mistrust of American se¬ 
curities by the fickle Europeans. 

comfortable fortune. Business men wondered why such a large 
amount was intrusted to one steamer. Suppose she should collide 
in the fog and sink, as one great ship had done only a few weeks 
before — what would become of the insurance companies then ? 

Suppose some daring Napoleon of crime should hatch a start- 

passengers, and possess himself of the huge treasure ? “ It would 
be a stake well worth long risks,” thought some of the police 
officials, as they read the headlines in the evening papers. 

The Oklahoma was a fast sailer. Her five hundred feet of 
length and her twelve thousand tons of displacement were made 
light work of by the great clanking, triple-expansion engines 
when their combined force of fifteen thousand horse power was 
brought to bear upon her twin screws. Under ordinary con¬ 
ditions she ought to have made port on the other side in time to 
let her passengers eat late dinner on the sixth day out. Incom¬ 
ing steamers reported a brief spell of nasty weather in mid-ocean, 
however, and so her failure to reach Southampton on the sixth 
and even the seventh day was not particularly remarked. 

The great American public had been busy with other weighty 

silver-producing States; and the departure of this modern argosy 
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with her precious freight had .almost passed into history. For his¬ 
tory ill the year 1908 was anything that had happened farther than 
a week back — a day, if it was not of overwhelming importance. 

If the big ship’s arrival had been cabled on the eighth day, or 
even early on the ninth, it would still have found the public in a 
comparatively calm state of mind, for the mid-Atlantic storm 
would naturally account for a multitude of lost horn's; but when 
the ninth lapped over onto the tenth and the tenth onto the elev¬ 
enth and twelfth, with no tidings of the tardy steamer, surprise 
grew into anxiety and anxiety into an international sensation. 

Of course all sorts of plausible theories were advanced by the 
steamship agents, the newspapers, and other oracles, including 
that of the inevitable broken shaft ; and these might have sufficed 
for a day or two longer had it not been for another and much 
more startling theory that suddenly came to the surface and threw 
two continents into a fever of trepidation and suspense. 

It was the following announcement in a leading New York 
morning paper that roused excitement to fever heat: “A new 
and most astounding phase has come over the case of the mys¬ 
teriously missing Oklahoma. It has just been given out from 
police headquarters that ‘Gentleman Jim’ Langwood, the noted 
cracksman and forger, whose ten years’ sentence at Sing Sing ex¬ 
pired only a few weeks ago, was in the city several days previous 
to the sailing of the Oklahoma and went with her as a passenger, 

office detectives were looking for him, as a tip had been sent 
around that he was up to some new deviltry. One of those 
clever people whom nothing ever escapes had seen him go aboard 
almost at the last minute, and gave an accurate description of his 
personal appearance, which was evidently but slightly disguised. 

“Langwood is probably the only criminal in the country who 
would ever conceive and try to execute such a stupendous under¬ 
taking, and it is something more than a suspicion on the part of 
the New York police that he has smuggled on board a couple of 
dozen well-armed desperadoes, who could easily hold the entire 
crew and passengers in cheek and make them do their bidding, 
for a time, at least. The idea is so replete with thrilling possi¬ 
bilities that the entire community stands aghast at it.” 
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ocean expedition. The newspapers commanded an unheard of 
sale, for everybody was on the tiptoe of expectation concerning 

her thirty millions of gold. 

While the public was thus feverishly awaiting the news, certain 
discoveries were being made by the New York police, which only 
went to confirm their previous suspicions. Four or five other 
hardened graduates from state prison were found to be absent 
from their accustomed haunts in the East Side slums, although 
known to have been in the city just before the Oklahoma sailed, 

These discoveries had their natural effect upon the public 
mind, and the friends of those on board the steamer began to 
despair of hearing that even human life had been respected by 
the piratical band. 

As to the British foreign office, this cumulative evidence threw 

declaration of war against the United States was averted. 

Three days f>assed by after the departure of the big searching 

they had not found a single trace of the Oklahoma either in the 
northern or southern route. Vessels from the Mediterranean, the 
West Indies, South America, all made the same ominous report. 

The tension was terrible. Thousands could not even sleep 
on account of the mental strain, and the minds of some of the 
weaker actually gave way beneath it. The public by this time 

robbers had successfully carried out their fiendish plan; but 
how ? and when ? and where ? 

When they opened their newspapers on the morning of the 
eighteenth day of suspense, they found the answer to the ques¬ 
tion, and the greatest marine mystery of centuries was solved. 

In the small hours of the night there had flashed across the 
European continent, and under the dark waters of the Atlantic, 
this startling message from the representative of the Union Press 


“Lisbon, April 



Fayal, Azores, where she was discovered by the Union Press 
special expedition. Many of the half-starved crew and pas¬ 
sengers are on the verge of insanity. The officers tell a most 
astounding story of the steamer’s exciting and almost fatal 
adventures. On the third night out, the Oklahoma suddenly 
came under some mysterious but irresistible influence by which 
she was carried rapidly out of her course towards the south. 
Every effort was made by the officers to bring the ship back to 
her course, but the big liner seemed drifting helplessly at the 
mercy of some powerful current. The compasses were useless, 
and the wheel no longer exercised the slightest control over the 

“ Naturally the anxiety of the officers was in no way diminished 
when on the morning of the next day, which was then the fourth 
day out, another vessel, — a long low-setting craft of shining 
steel,—was discovered off the Oklahoma’s starboard bow, about a 
mile ahead, but moving in the same direction. By careful obser¬ 
vations it was discovered that the course of the two steamers was 
identical. Both were apparently under the same mysterious influ¬ 
ence. Instead of sighting a rescuer, the Oklahoma had, so it 
seemed, only discovered another victim of the irresistible current! 

“ Time and again the Oklahoma attempted to signal the com¬ 
panion ship, but the latter made no reply. Close observation 
revealed that she was built on the whaleback principle, with 
nothing above decks save ventilators and signal mast,—but failed 
to discover any sign of human being. 

“ By afternoon their continued failure to bring the liner back 
to her course had so wrought upon the minds of her officers that 
their anxiety infected the spirits of the passengers, who were now 
aroused to the real danger that menaced them. 

“ When the fifth day dawned, with the Oklahoma hundreds of 
miles out of the regular transatlantic course, the gravity of the 
situation could no longer be concealed. Distress signals were 
kept flying, and all possible steam was put on with the idea of 
overhauling the companion ship and giving or receiving aid. To 
the amazement of Ixith officers and passengers, however, in spite 
of every effort, the Oklahoma failed to gain a single inch on the 
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“The spell was broken. The big liner with her six hundred 
human souls and thirty millions in gold was freed from the power 
that had for so long held her captive. But crippled as she was 
by the accident to her machinery she was unable to proceed un¬ 
aided, and was taken in tow by the British steamer, the Midlo¬ 
thian^ and a day later was brought safely into port at Fayal. 

“The Union Press steamer is the first to bring the thrilling 
news. The first officer of the Oklahoma and the saloon passen¬ 
gers, including Sir Gambrel Itoufe, the British ambassador, ac¬ 
companied your correspondent to Lisbon. A relief steamer is 
urgently needed, as the Oklahoma'* engines are both disabled, 
and she will not be able to proceed for several weeks. 

“ The passenger thought to be ‘ Gentleman Jim ’ Langwood, 
proves to be the Duke of Medfordshire, now on his wedding trip 
with his young millionaire American bride.” 

Hardly had the excitement caused by this startling intelli¬ 
gence subsided, when it was once more aroused by a despatch 
from Providence, R. I., announcing the capture in the act of rob¬ 
bing a jewelry store of “ Gentleman Jim ” Langwood, and a gang 
of four other oldtimers, and by the following even more impor¬ 
tant cablegram from the Russian representative of the Union 

“ St. Petersburg, April 2. — The identity of the mysterious 
craft by which the Oklahoma was drawn from her course has been 
established beyond a doubt. The vessel is a Hypnotic Cruiser, 
recently completed by a Russian inventor, named Slobodenski, 
and possessed of an electric apparatus by which any vessel can 
be brought completely under its control. 

“Whether the Hypnotic Cruiser’s bedevilment of the Oklahoma 
was merely a trial of power, or whether plunder was intended, can 
only be surmised. But naval lawyers say that this marvelous 
new invention will revolutionize naval warfare and necessitate the 
passage of stringent laws to cover a crime for which at present no 





The Compass of Fortune. 
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For an answer to this question he had not long to wait. As 
the two men sat together before the open fire in the library, over 
their Havanas and after-dinner, coffee, reviving the experiences 
of years ago, Barrett suddenly exclaimed, turning to his coin- 


“ I suppose you are surprised to find me, at last, a property 
holder, instead of the luckless, poverty-stricken chap you used 
to know. Very likely, you’ve been wondering whether I have 
fallen heir to a fortune.” Then, hardly noticing his friend's 
evasive answer, he continued: “I have come into a fortune, 
but not through the death of friend or relative. In fact, the 
manner in which it was gained was so extraordinary that neither 
I nor the friend who shared the adventure have cared to speak 
about it. And people simply know that, like so many others, we 
struck it rich in the land of gold. But you, who were the com¬ 
panion of my college days, and so know that I never took any 
stock in the supernatural, will, I am sure, believe what I have 
to tell you, especially as I hold the proof. If its duplicate can 
be produced by human hands, then I am ready to accept any com¬ 
monplace explanation that the maker may offer. 

“The whole thing is as great a mystery to me to-day as when 
it happened, eighteen years ago. My friend Mitchell and I had 
been hunting in the mountains of Southern California for a couple 

day of our journey, wo made camp in one of the most picturesque 
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expression, and though carved from what seemed to be deep blue 
glass, looked almost too lifelike for pleasureable contemplation. 
But what added to the uncanny effect of the lidless blue orbs was 

bearing. So weirdly fascinating was the strange object that the 

was entirely of the skull and of the strange visitor who had come 
and gone so mysteriously. In comparing notes we found that our 
remembrance of that visitor’s dress and appearance agreed to the 
minutest details. Consequently if there had been any delusion it 
was one in which both had shared. But if the experience had 
been a delusion, how account for the skull? From time to time 
we glanced toward the spot where we had placed the uncanny 
object, half expecting that, too, would vanish. But no. It remained 
just where we had left it, its top glistening in the sun, its lidless 
blue eyes gleaming with an almost human expression. As I 
looked, for perhaps the twentieth time, at the grewsome thing 
I observed that the eyes were turned toward the left, and seemed 
gazing fixedly at the hillside above our camp. Seized by a strange 

towards which the eyes looked. They stared straight ahead. Then 
I turned it in the other direction, and, to my astonishment, they 
looked towards the right. To make sure, I slowly turned it from 
one side to the other, and all the while the eyes kept their gaze 
riveted on the same spot. I had called Mitchell to observe the 
experiment, and he laughingly suggested that the skull was looking 
for the man who brought it there and then deserted it. But I was 

and was resolved to test the matter to the end. Holding the skull 
in one hand, I walked forward, every now and then turning the 

needle of a compass points toward the north. I had in this man¬ 
ner gradually approached the hill, when it seemed as if the eyes 

directed to a particular portion of the rocks which seemed to form 







ished to a dazzling brilliancy. 

“ ‘ Sapphires!' cried Mitchell, and his eyes bulged from liis 


■ ‘ Are you certain ? ’ I asked, almost breathless from amaze- 


“ ‘ Absolutely,’ he said. ‘ Look at them,’ and he took a hand¬ 
ful of the beautiful stones. ‘ You never saw glass like that.’ 

“ I thought as he did, but, being no judge of such things, was 
not too ready to let my hopes soar, only to be dashed to earth 


thumb,—and all perfectly cut. Suddenly, as we stood gazing 
incredulously at the gleaming stones, my thoughts flew to the 
skull, and I ran to fetch it. As I brought it into the light I saw 
that its gaze was now riveted on the casket, the lidless blue orbs 

thought flashed through my mind. Could it be—? Yes —un¬ 
doubtedly — the eyes that wc had thought only bits of blue glass 
were themselves sapphires, but larger and finer than any in the 














and said, “ Now, sir, you see what my malady is. 1 have no need 
to describe it any farther.” 

I stepped to the window and gazed up into the gray sky, as if 
looking for a solution of my perplexity. But my mind remained 
as blank as the dull expanse above the city roofs. Was this man 
insane, or was he really, as he said, in his right mind ? Could 
the force of a mere amorous passion for a beautiful woman so 
carry away one of his character unless the man’s mental in¬ 
tegrity was impaired? I turned suddenly, in response to the 
young clergyman’s voice. He had risen, and was advancing 

“ Do you believe in phrenology, Doctor Marston ? ” 

“ Most assuredly I do not.” 

“Will you perform an experiment uj>on me to test the rea¬ 
sonableness of your doubt ? ” 

“Do you mean by that, will I assume your case surgically?” 

I turned to the window again. Here was certainly an oppor¬ 
tunity to contribute something to the discussion of a vexed scien¬ 
tific question. Are the functions of the brain localized in its 
structure ? So say Call, and Spurzheim, and not a few other 
eminent anatomists. Well, every practical experiment looking 
towards the solution of this question has its value. Here was a 
strong, vigorous man, evidently possessed by the amative .mania. 
It would be an operation of little difficulty and no great degree 

the brain, where phrenologists claim that the organ of love is sit¬ 
uated, and then — 

“Well, will you take the case? ” 

The clergyman’s hand was on my shoulder. I turned and 
looked him squarely in the face. “ Is it understood that you 
assume all the risk, and that you do not hold me responsible for 
the psychological result of an experiment which, so far as I am 
concerned, is purely physical in its character? ” 

“Certainly. We will have it so understood.” 

“ Then you may call at my office to-morrow morning at eleven. 
Eat a light breakfast, and, as far as possible, avoid excitement of 
every kind.” 






It seemed strange instruction to be giving a clergyman; lint 
minutes he took his dejxirture, and 1 returned to my Medical 

Precisely at eleven o’clock the next morning my singular 
patient walked into the office. I at once remarked ui*m his 
changed appearance. His face looked haggard, and there were 
heavy, dark rings under his eyes, apj>earing almost black at the 
inner corners of the lids. 

“ I have seen her ,” he explained heavily. “ She was at All 
Saints Chapel this morning. It was impossible for me to retire, 
or I should have dono so. I had to fight my desire to look at her. 
to speak to her. I had to fight like a wild lion, and it has told on 

“ I hardly think you are in a fit condition to endure a surgical 
operation,” I objected. 

“For God’s sake, do not put it off any longer, doctor!" ex- 
claimed the young clergyman, clutching my hand. “ I would 
rather die than endure another day of such moral agony.” 

“ Very well,” I said; “ I do not consider the experiment a dan¬ 
gerous one in any case — only exhausting.” 

Five minutes later my patient, divested of coat, vest, and 
collar, lay stretched on the operating table. In five minutes more 
he was under the influence of ether. 

My first procedure was to shave the dark, soft, silken hair from 
the lower part of the young man’s head. I then made two 
V-shaped incisions with a lancet at the base of the skull, where 
phrenologists locate the organ of amativeness, and raised the flap 
of skin from the skull. The next thing was to get at the 
brain itself, and this I accomplished by boring two fine holes 
through the skull with the smallest trephine known in surgery 
The portion of the brain thus exposed, I was amazed to find, was 
in a highly inflamed condition. Instead of attempting to relieve 
the surcharged brain with any instrument, I now placed a leech 
at each orifice, and allowed a considerable amount of blood to be 
thus withdrawn. I then dressed the wound antiseptically, 
closed it with sutures. 

My patient soon came out from under the influence of the 



anesthetic, but appeared very weak. I lifted him in my arms and 
carried him to the couch in my private room. Enjoining strict 
quiet, and, if possible, sleep, I left him alone for a couple of 
hours. At the end of that time, considering it safe to permit 
him to talk, I reentered the room witli considerable curiosity, not 
to say agitation, and asked him how he was feeling. To my 
astonishment, he grasped my hand warmly, exclaiming that he 
would consider me his greatest benefactor as long as he lived. 
44 For,” he cried, “ you have saved my soul from its otherwise cer¬ 
tain ruin. Thank God! I feel now no more emotion at the 
thought of that woman than of any other of her sex.” 

I brought my patient some refreshment, and at three o'clock lie 
left my office in high spirits, promising to return again the next 
day to report upon his condition. 

For three weeks the Rev. Alexander Maeck — as I will call my 
clerical patient — haunted my office every day, and we became 
fast friends. During all this time he was entirely free from 
disturbing sentiments. The flames of love, he declared, were 
quenched, and he was supremely happy. 

towards the neglected science of phrenology that I at once began 
to direct my studies in that direction, and soon accumulated a 
large number of expensive books on the subject. I also began to 
write up the details of my experiment, so as to get the matter 
into permanent shape while it was still fresh in my mind/ 

About six weeks after the occurrences above related, and just 
after I had posted an order for several hundred dollars’ worth of 
phrenological works, the letter-carrier came into my office and 
presented me with a large, square, cream-colored envelope. I 
tore it open carelessly, removed the enclosure from the inner 


upon the table. They bore the names of Rev. Alexander Maecl 
and Miss Ethel Plympton. 

The wedding was a strictly private affair; and perhaps th 
most remarkable thing connected with it was the fact that th 
would-be annihilator of Cupid was permitted to kiss the bride. 
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For Fame, Money, or Love? 


WAS supremely happy. I use the superlative 
because, in all truth, I had never been so happy 
before. The cause of this ecstatic condition 
was the very ordinary fact that I had asked 
' Beatrice Van Alden to be my wife, and she had 
consented. I do not know what other men 
have felt under similar circumstances, but I can 
assure you that I thought myself a very superior sort of being. I 
held myself very erect as I walked down Broadway on my way to 
my office. Perhaps it might even be said that I “strutted.” I 
don’t know certainly. I believe that I blindly walked into several 
persons. I have an indistinct notion of apologizing more than 
once. At any rate, I am confident that I was excusable under the 
circumstances. A man feels such sensations as I was experiencing 
once only in a lifetime. This was my turn at happiness, as it 



pelled. I started in a horse car, but abandoned the stuffy vehicle 
after a single block. I could not endure confinement at such a 
time. You see I was so happy. And yet, when I look back upon 
that moment now, and view my situation critically, I see that had 
I been perfectly sane, I must have realized that I was actually in 
a serious predicament. I had asked Beatrice to marry me, and 





-color, or in oil, this was 
nan. That much 1 could 






“Another evidence, my friend,” he replied, “of a poor deduc¬ 
tion from good premises. Most of the pictures and bric-a-brac 
about this room attest a personal collection in many countries. 
But there their value as evidence ceases. I did not collect them 
myself; I simple inherited them.” 

“ Inherited them ? ” I asked. “ Why, none of your family have 
died, I hope ? ” 

“No, but a very dear friend. You may even remember him. 
He was at college with us a short time,—a senior whilst we were 
sophomores,—Julius Kraig!” 

“Not the tall, blond fellow, who was daft on the subject of 
music ? ” 

“The same. He went abroad immediately after graduation, 
and traveled everywhere. I eventually met him in Paris. We 

“ What a pity that he should have died so young. For though 
we used to guy him, I always thought that he had the seeds of 
genius in him.” Here I determined to venture upon a bold 
stroke. “But, tell me, Manning, why do you drape his picture 
with cr£pe ? ” 

“How do you mean? Oh! I see! You have been looking 
around my room, and allude to the veiled picture. You are 
wrong. That is not Kraig’s portrait, though the crepe, as you 
term it, is there as a memento of him.” 

“ How ? I do not understand.” 

“My friend, you have unwittingly touched upon a subject 
which is very painful to me; one upon which I seldom speak. 
But you are my old college chum, and I see that, unlike myself, 
you have retained your youth. I will tell you the story of that 
picture if you wish, but I warn you that it might be better for 
you not to hear it.” 

“ Why ? How can it affect me ? ” 

“By shattering some of your ideals. By affecting your faith 
in human kind. Shall I speak?” 

“ If you please ! ” I was too anxious to hear the story to 
hesitate for such a seeming trifle. 

“That you may fully comprehend the strange tale,” began 
Manning, “ I must first tell you something about Kraig. As you 




“ By music ? How ridiculous. Then the angels would all 
sing to each other? " 

“ Exactly so; but remember, they would not sing words. Words 
belong to the material sphere. Kraig claimed, with much reason, 
that the spiritual is present in man the animal, since man thinks 
and gives expression to his thoughts. This he does in two ways: 
by spoken words, the material method; and by music, the spir¬ 
itual method.” 

“I don't quite grasp that,” I objected. 

“ Yet it is perfectly simple. Your co 
a man who thinks out his ideas, and sets them down in mi 
‘•'nos instead of in words. This truth, of course, lias not been 
gr<w r . .. . f by the multitude, but it is only like the many 
others that we p;is» by, because, they are so constantly present 
Kraig then argued thus: 

, ‘ things equal to the same 
$t be equal to each other.’ Consequently, for every 
word in a language there must he an exact equivalent in a musi¬ 
cal tone, since each represents a thought. The converse ; ■ not 
true, however, for the reason that the language of words is von" 
incomplete, many fine shadings of thought being so incommuni¬ 
cable in one language, that we are forced constantly to borrow 

guages of the earth cannot express thought as accurately as can 
music, for there must be as many variations of a musical tone as 
there can be conceivable phases of thought. Thus the spiritual 
transcends the material.” 

“ But granting all this, to what does it lead ? ’ 

“ It led Kraig to a wonderful invention. He explained to me 
that whilst there could be no accurate equivalent of all musical 
tones in spoken words, at the same time it is quite possible that 
music composed by a material man would so differ from true 
spiritual music that, whilst the. latter would not be transcribable 
to human tongue, the former, probably, would contain no ideas 

in its material environment would not think in music much be¬ 
yond what the tongue could express in words. Do you get that ? ” 








“ Oh ! I read there the name of the woman to 
gaged, that is all.” 

He left his seat abruptly and went to the wind 
empty laugh, which made my heart turn chill. I 









A Hundred Thousand Dollar Trance. 


“Heard the news, haven’t you, Lloyd?” 
iked one of the toasting group. 

“ I can’t say — which news, Barton ? ” returned the other, at 
ie same time accepting a hot toddy from the hand of an atten- 


“ Only that we are to have something entirely new on hypno¬ 
tism, psychology, and occultism, — what you will,—in fact, our 
eyes are to be profoundly opened, if the word of our distinguished 
friend and president is to be taken; for Norris says the learned 
doctor will spring a few things on us that will put us to thinking.” 

“Coals to Newcastle, my dear boy — an old story—all the 
fellows have it, and are on the qui vive to catch the first news. I 
just came from the ‘Holland,’ and Claridge and Wentworth had 
me collar and elbow for an hour about it; ’twas all I could do to 
get away at all. Time the old fellow was here, isn’t it? ” 

Lloyd glanced at the clock over the fireplace, handed his 
emptied glass to the servant, and then, first looking inquiringly 
about the room, dropped into a rocker, drew a cigarette from 
his pocket, struck a match, and settling himself comfortably, 
was at once one of the waiting assembly, all alert for the nest 




ingly bowing to us all first, and then to\ 
right, said, “ Gentlemen, allow me to pre 
name alone, long since become a by-word 




Goode claimed not only to have witnessed, but to actually be 
able to accomplish himself. Receiving our silent acknowledg¬ 
ment of the fact that many things could be achieved through 

possible to cause any disease to actually manifest itself upon a 
subject to whom it had been suggested, while under the spell of 
the operator, that he had the disease. He claimed that the en¬ 
tire physical organism of man was so influenced by the brain that 
results suggested would speedily follow the trial. A man to 

with most evident enjoyment when told by the doctor that he was 













see, how old did you say you 
last birthday, so it was. Wei 
though your beard is not very 
I sat directly opposite Lloy 
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fireplace! 




















Rising hurriedly, he caught up his glass and took a hasty gulp. 
Hardly had the beverage passed his lips ere he slammed the glass 
down on the table, caught himself by the throat, and snorted, 
coughed, and choked as if he had swallowed vitriol. 

I sprang to my feet and stepped over to him. 

“ What’s the matter, doctor? ” I asked in dismay, catching him 

“ Matter?” Jie wheezed between his snorts and expectorations; 
“I ordered a glass of milk, and they’ve sent me in milk punch 1 




Just taste of that, sir! ” said he furiously, picking up the glass 
and handing it to me. 

I smelled it, tasted it. It was milk — and nothing but milk I 
Not the faintest trace of any other taste or odor. 

For a moment I stood confused. Then I pulled my wits 
together. 

“ Doctor,” said I, dumping the contents of the glass into a 
cuspidore, “I am at fault myself. I just now ordered a milk 
punch for the person you saw sitting at my table as you entered. 
He has stepped out for a moment, and the waiter has made a 
natural error. I must beg a thousand pardons.” 

The doctor — by nature a pleasant fellow — had by this time 
somewhat recovered. His countenance cleared, he laughed good- 
humoredly, and expressed regret at having shown temper over a 
trifle. Nodding me a pleasant good-evening, he hastily departed 
to his engagement. 



doubts, I gave my attention to a judicious manipulation of the 
box under cover of my paper. 

Up to this time, I still had been obstinately possessed of a 
suspicion that the effects apparently produced by this alleged 






my face with my handkerchief, and glancing furtively about the 
room. As I did so, I caught the eyes of one of the seedy pair of 
toughs fixed on me with a queer, insolent look. My nerves were 
tingling from my recent experience. I felt irritable and ugly, 





In an instant the room was one struggling mass of delirious 
humanity. Some rolled on the floor in frightful convulsions, — 
others, in their frenzy, grappled together and tore at each others’ 
throats like wild beasts! 

I sat for a moment paralyzed with horror. Then I realized that 
in my attempt at a joke I had brought upon at least a dozen 

This brought me to my senses. The box must be recovered at all 
hazards and its fearful effects neutralized! I sprang to my feet 
and leaped through the swing door. 

The box was nowhere in sight! 

A waiter, white with fright, was clinging to the door-post of 
the street entrance, shouting for the police. 

“ The box ! where’s the box ? ” I cried. 

“ He’s — he’s got it, sir! ” said he m a frightened stutter. 

“ Got it! ‘who’s got it? ” 

“ Why, just as it rolled against the bar, in came the crank that 
brought it here. Grabbing it, he pressed one of the buttons, and 
then, * Great heavens! ’ he yelled, ‘ the fool has broken the neutral¬ 
izer. I can shut off the current but not the effects! ’ and with 


My predicament was a desperate one! 

The stranger undoubtedly would seek, by flight, to evade all 
responsibility for the frightful consequences of my folly. 

He must be found at all costs ! 

Appalled at the frightful position in which I had placed myself, 
I rushed into the street in wild pursuit. But my efforts were 
vain. And since then, though I have exhausted every expedient 


the mysterious inventor—‘‘the man with the box.” 


imn 






H in observing the code of professional secrecy ; 

and it is only for grave reasons, partly in the 
interests of medical science, largely as a warn¬ 
ing to intelligent people, that I place upon 
record the following statements. 

One morning a gentleman called at my offices to consult me 
about some nervous trouble. From the moment I saw him, the 
man made a deep impression on me, not so much by the pallor 
and worn look of his face as by a certain intense sadness in his eyes, 
as if all hope had gone out of his life. I wrote a prescription for 
him, and advised him to try the benefits of an ocean voyage. He 
seemed to shiver at the idea, and said that he had been abroad 
too much, already. 

As he handed me my fee, my eye fell upon the palm of his 
hand, and I saw there, plainly marked on the Mount of Saturn, a 
cross surrounded by two circles. I should explain that for the 
greater part of my life I have been a constant and enthusiastic 





“Pardon me,” I said, keeping the patient’s hand in mine, 
“ would you let me look nt your palm ? " 

I tried to speak indifferently, as if the matter were of small 
consequence, and for some momenta I bent over the hand in 
silence. Then, taking a magnifying glass from my desk, I looked 
at it still more closely. . I was not mistaken; here was indeed the 
sinister double circle on Saturn’s mount, with the cross inside,— 
a marking so rare as to portend some stupendous destiny of 
good or evil, more probably the latter. 

I saw that the man was uneasy under my scrutiny, and, pres¬ 
ently, with some hesitation, as if mustering courage, he asked: 
“ Is there anything remarkable about my hand?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ there is. Tell me, did not something very 
unusual, something veiy horrible, happen to you about ten or 










Bunvell did not know the French language, that indeed he had 
not even an elementary knowledge of it. 

Another point in his favor was a discovery made at the spot 
where the body was found. Some profane and ribald words, also 

being in the nature of a coarse defiance to the police to find the 

unanimously that Bunvell, who wrofe a refined, scholarly hand, 
could never have formed those misshapen words. 

Furthermore, at the time of his arrest no evidence was found 

bruises or bloodstains that would tend to implicate him in the 
crime. The outcome of the matter was that he was honorably 

ing him innocent, and who brought in a verdict that the unfortu- 





chance of doing this was very small. Mr. Burwell realized that 
liis condition was critical, and, beckoning me to him, told me that 
lie wished to make a statement he felt might be his last. He 
spoke with agitation which was increased by an unforeseen happen¬ 
ing. For just then a servant entered the room and whispered to 
me that there was a gentleman downstairs who insisted upon see¬ 
ing me, and who urged business of great importance. This mes¬ 
sage the sick man overheard, and lifting himself with an effort, 
lie said excitedly : “ Tell me, is he a tall man with glasses ? ” 




















French the creature had used in speech, and yet Burwell knew no 

44 My sister was about to finish with the creature when a new 
idea took her, and she said, looking at It as before: — 4 Of all 
thy crimes which one is the worst ? Speak, I command thee I ’ 
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“ Here the fiend seemed to break into fierce rebellion, writhing 

that meant nothing to me, but seemed to reach ray sister’s under¬ 
standing, for she interrupted from time to time, with quick, stern 
words that finally brought It to subjection. 

“ ‘ Enough,’ she said, ‘ I know all,’ and then she spoke some 
words again, her eyes fixed as before, and the reverse change 
came. Before us stood once more the honest-looking, fine-appear¬ 
ing gentleman, Richard Burwell, of New York. 

“ ‘ Excuse me, madame,’ he said, awkwardly, but with defer¬ 
ence ; * I must have dozed a little. I am not myself to-night.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said my sister, ‘ you liave not been yourself to-night.’ 

“ A little later I accompanied the man to the Continental 
Hotel, where he was stopping, and, returning to my sister, I 
talked with her until late into the night. I was alarmed to see 
that she was wrought to a nervous tension that argued ill for her 
health. I urged her to sleep, but she would not. 

“ ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ think of the awful responsibility that rests 

“ * Once in many cycles it happens,’ she said, ‘ that a ^uZos-soul 
pushes itself within the body of a new-born child, when the pure 
soul waiting to enter is delayed. Then the two live together 
through that life, and this hideous principle of evil lias a cliance 
upon the earth. It is my will, as I feel it my duty, to see this 





he did not know ns.” 

To so much of the savant’s strange recital I had listened with 
absorbed interest, though without a word, but now I burst in with 
questions. 

“ What was your sister’s idea in giving Burwell the card ? ” I 

“ It was in the hope that she might make the man understand 
his terrible condition, that is, teach the pure soul to know its 
loathsome companion.” 

“ And did her effort succeed ? ” 

“ Alas! it did not; my sister’s purpose was defeated by the 
man’s inability to see the pictures that were plain to every other 
eye. It is impossible for the kulos-man to know his own degrada- 


My visitor shook his head. “ I grant yoli there lias been im¬ 
provement, due largely to experiments I have conducted upon 
him according to my sister’s wishes. But the fiend soul was 
never driven out. It grieves me to tell you, doctor, that not only 
was this man the Water Street assassin, but he was the mysterious 
murderer, the long-sought-for mutilator of women,, whose red 
crimes have baffled the police of Europe and America for the past 


“It would have been impossible to prove such a charge, and 
besides, I had made oatli to my sister that I would use the man 
only for these soul-experiments. What are his crimes compared 
with the great secret of knowledge I am now able to give the 


“A secret of knowledge?” 

“Yes,” said the savant, with intense earnestness, “ I may tell 
you now, doctor, what the whole world will know, ere long, that 
it is possible to compel every living person to reveal the inner¬ 
most secrets of his or her life, so long as memory remains, for 
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tipped the card T saw such a horrid revelation as I can never 
foiget. In an instant I realized how the shock of seeing that 
card had been too great for the soul of wife or friend to bear. 
In these pictures was the secret of a cursed life. The resem¬ 
blance to -Burwell was unmistakable, the proof against him was 
overwhelming. In looking upon that piece of pasteboard the 
wife had seen a crime which the mother could never forgive, the 
partner had seen a crime which the friend could never forgive. 
Think of a loved face suddenly melting before your eyes into a 
grinning skull, then into a mass of putrefaction, then into the 
ugliest fiend of hell, leering at you, distorted with all the marks of 
vice and shame. That is what I saw, that is what they had seen ! 

“ Let us lay these two cards in the coffin,” said my companion 
impressively, “ we have done what we could.” 

Eager to be rid of the hateful piece of pasteboard (for who 
could say that the curse was not still clinging about it?), I took the 
strange man’s arm, and together we advanced into the adjoining 
room where the body lay. I had seen Burwell as he breathed his 
last, and knew that there had been a peaceful look on his face as 
he died. But now, as we laid the two white cards on the still 
breast, the savant suddenly touched my arm, and pointing to the 
dead man’s face, now frightfully distorted, whispered: — “ See, 
even in death It followed him. Let us close the coffin quickly.” 





The Guardian of Mystery Island. 



«|}N the white slope of the sandy beach at Orr, a 
Dmpany of fishermen, just in from the night’s 
| catch, were variously employed in loading, 

>f their traps, or mending their nets, 
e two' quiet figures in the picture 
11 the clear summer atmosphere be- , 

beside an overturned boat, upon which was seated an old fisher- 

ear of his* companion some interesting bits of information concern¬ 
ing the surrounding islands of the bay. There were relative values 
an artist would have appreciated, afforded by the contrast in dress 
and person of the two men. The fair, sensitive face of the young 
man, with his lithe and elegant figure coolly clad in white flannel, 
was a complement to the burly form of the sailor, roughly clothed, 
and with weather-stained features composing a simple but kindly 

“ No land twixt her en Spain, sir.” 

“A period between continents,” interrupted the young man 
jocosely. 

“ En I wouldn’t go anighst her fur all the gold en the mint. 
Thar’s plenty of land twixt her en us, thank God ! Ye ken see 
she’s the furtherest out nor all the islands.” 

“ Yes, I see, Tom,” replied the young man, directing a quizzical 
glance toward a small dark spot between the two spaces of blue. 

“ She must be ten miles out.” 


“ Nigh onter it.” 

“ Well, what is out there to prevent a man from visiting your 
‘ Mystery Island,’ if he wants to ? ” 

“ Fur one thing, sir, Kidd’s gold ez buried out thar, but thar 
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liain’t a feller on this yer coast dar’s to go anighst it. Cauz the 
cove, what’s only a narrer cut twixt two cliffs thet crawls inter 
sarpent ledges under tlic warter, makes it a damned nasty place 
ter git inter, even ef it warn’t guarded —” 

“ Guarded ? Guarded by whom ? ” 

lanterns, thet kin be seed ten miles out, whenever anything is goin’ 
ter liarpen. Whoever sees thet ar dorg might just’s well make 
peace with God, fer he liain’t likely ter stay round much longer 

’niong men ” 

The young man, whose name was Lenartson, — Sam Lenartson, 
— laughed outright. It seemed the most ridiculous story lie had 
ever heard credited by otherwise sensible men. 

He determined at once to administer a rebuke to their foolish 
superstitions. 

“Toni,” he said, wheeling about impulsively, “give me a dory 
and a pair of oars, and I will go out there to-day and explode all 
your thrilling romance about the island.” 

“ My God, sir! ” Tom dropped Ills horny hands helplessly, an 
ashy pallor creeping over his face. 

“Yer don’t know, sir. Twenty years ago, sir, there was a 

went out there en never come back. Ye hain’t lived round these 
parts en watched the signs. Thar’s the awfullest rocket strikes 
this yer coast en a hurricane every time thet unarthly beast ez 
seed. ’Twould be like a helpin’ ye to commit suicide; et’s 
damned folly ter think uv et.” 

“ Tom, you might just as well let me have your boat as to put 
me to the trouble of getting another, as I shall certainly go out 
to Mystery Island, and I should like to go this morning. I vow 
solemnly to break the awful spell which has power over you only 
from your belief in it. And when I have entered the cove, 
braved the dog, and upset the kingdom of the devil supposed to 
lie established there, not one of you fellows will dispute my right 

Tom’s revolutions of thought were too slow to frame a new 
he rose from his seat, pointing doggedly at the boat. 

















ame-like, star-shaped blossoms. Lor 
beautiful devil-plant swung to an 
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of another a serpent slipped into the golden shimmer of the outer 
sunshine. 


In a cupboard was found a china service, and a silver or pewter 








And although at times some bold lad dares to steer his skiff 








ostensibly to have a note discounted or a check cashed, but in 
reality to see if the cashier or paying teller were contemplating a 
sudden raise of salary at the expense of the institution ; and more 
than once his efforts were rewarded by discovering a trusted 
official hovering on the brink of a precipice, as it were, perhaps 
ready to fly with his ill-gotten gains that very night, had not 
Keeves been instrumental in saving both the official and the bank. 

But in spite of his phenomenal success, the detective business 
palled upon young Reeves before he had been in it two years. 
There was too much human misery connected with it, too many 
broken-hearted wives and children, too many ruined homes. The 
money earned from other people’s wretchedness fairly burned in 
his pocket. Besides, his inclinations had always pointed to news¬ 
paper work, and while he lacked training as a writer, he knew 
that the reputation that he had already won in the police depart¬ 
ment was the best possible guarantee of success on that great 
detective agency, the daily press. And so it proved. Within 
three days after he made known his proposed change of calling, 
Reeves received five tempting offers from as many big dailies in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, two of which had come by tele¬ 
graph, while a third was tendered by a special messenger who had 
traveled hundreds of miles to make the preposition. Of course, 
the police departments of various cities and the leading detective 
agencies in the land made heavy counter bids to retain him, but 
to no purpose. 

After a week’s deliberation Reeves accepted a position as special 
writer on the city staff of a metropolitan daily, where he was wel- 

Of course he didn’t fill an editorial chair. A journalistic mind 
reader would have had little chance to exercise his powers inside 
the four walls of an office. But in his position as star reporter 
he rose almost at a bound to the position of the leading news¬ 
paper man of his time. In less than two months he had gained 
such a reputation for phenomenal “ scoops ” that his photograph 
was displayed in the shop windows along with the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough and the latest theatrical star, while his life was made the 
subject of half a dozen articles in the popular periodicals. And 
this reputation he won in the simplest possible way. 




nr the 


A MENTAL MISCHANCE. 

suit themselves, and talk pleasantly about the weather, o 
crops, or the prospects of this or that stock. 

manipulators had a big scheme on hand, Reeves quickly became 
the case demanded. 

In less than six weeks he was independently wealthy, forging 
ahead of all the younger financiers as easily as he had outrivalled 
his journalistic colleagues. 

One day about two months after this newest young Napoleon 
of finance entered upon his Wall Street career, he became con¬ 
vinced that a “deal ” of more than ordinary proportions was on foot. 
He tested a dozen big men of his financial acquaintance — for he 
was able now to give even big men valuable “ tips ” occasionally — 
without getting any satisfactory clew, and finally decided that a 

those whom Reeves had sounded, was the man he wanted to get 
at. As it happened, Reeves was on specially friendly terms with 
this financier, who was of a somewhat literary turn of mind, and 
liked nothing better than to discuss the degeneracy of journalism 
and kindred topics with the brilliant young journalist. Accord¬ 
ingly, the young man received a pleasant greeting when he pre¬ 
sented himself, although he soon discovered that the financier was 
very deeply engrossed in some important matter. 

It was an oppressively hot day, and the headache Reeves had 
acquired in his excited search for the all-important clew caused 
his brain to be less receptive than usual. He had no difficulty, 
however, in learning that the magnate was struggling with the 
details of some great “ deal.” 

While they sat there and talked about a rather trivial matter 

fixed his mind on the other’s as well as he could in his fatigued 
state, and what he learned almost sent him into a delirium of 

The thought transference took place rather slowly, but when it 
ended he was in possession of information concerning one of the 
most gigantic pieces of stock manipulation that the century' had 



Without going into details, it contemplated the consolidation 
of some twenty-live of the biggest railroad systems in the land, 
many of them heretofore at odds with one another, in a manner 
tliat could not fail to at once send up the value of all of them at 

Millions of dollars were to lie saved in expenses aloneTand the 


Just when the deal was to be consummated. Reeves could not 
determine, but as the mind of the financier seemed engrossed 
with its details, to the exclusion of everything else, the young 
man felt assured that the date could not be far removed. 

In a week, a day, an hour even, he told himself, as he left this 
friend’s office, the gigantic scheme might be sprung on the public. 
The stock markets, both here and in London, would be thrown 

jump to fabulous figures. Now was the time to act. By invest¬ 
ing his fortune immediately, Reeves could, as he found by swift 
calculation, literally own, if not the earth, at least a big share of 
it. Strangely enough, however, this knowledge, instead of exalting 
him, only steadied his nerves. During his walk from Wall Street 
to Broadway, Reeves evolved his whole plan of action. It was 
then within an hour and a half of the time when the banks would 
close, but in less than three quartern of that time he hud drawn 

hurrying back to Wall Street, he proceeded to unload eveiy sort 
of negotiable security he possessed, and to place ordere to buy on 
margin blocks of stocks representing every one of the railroads 
that were in the deal. This accomplished, he felt that in a few 
weeks’ time he would be able, it lie liked, to i»y oft the national 
debt or restore the gold balance. 

That night the young man’s self-control gave way, and he 


When lie 







A Peg-Leg Ghost. 





but he wouldn’t put foot on the place until midnight on the first 
night the moon began to wane. 

I went there with him on the night selected, and the mayor, 
two drummers, and a Universalist preacher accompanied me. 




as it had in the jail, and old Cato fell t< 

We poured cold water on the old fellow, .and when he got so 
that he could talk, he bitterly upbraided me for breaking the 
charm, saying that the spell would now work backwards. 

And I’m willing to be branded as a monumental Ananias all 
over America, if every night you can’t hear at that spot the 
familiar hobble of the fellow that I know to be safe in the peni¬ 
tentiary walls; you can hear his laugh, and you can see a track 
of rings as round as a dollar, that no rain will erase, and punctu¬ 
ated with the dot and carry, the dent of the wooden leg and the 


It may rain floods, but the next day there is the same old peg- 
leg track, and every night from the street can be heard that same 
horse-laugh, that I’d swear to among a thousand voices. 

In the hop-scotch ring there has grown up a red flower, strange 
in these parts, but which the florists pronounce an African tiger- 
lily, and by which the sharp outline of the ring is as well pre¬ 
served as if a gardener had carefully planted them. 

Recently I had a letter from the warden of the penitentiary, 
saying that every evening just at sundown Harry dropped into a 
cataleptic sleep, from which no power could awaken him until 
the next day at dawn. 

People may sneer at conjuring as much as they like. I know 
the facts, and I know that night after night Harry’s old home is 
haunted by a live ghost. 






My Friend, Walker. 



















I was naturally somewhat alarmed by his sudden outburst, but 
Walker appeared to be completely upset by it. He turned white 
to the lips, and shook visibly. After a few moments of silence, 
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the valve-cord had become entangled with other parts of the rig- 
g in g, and resisted all my efforts to let out the gas, which now 
swelled the balloon until it threatened to burst. 


ie explosion of a balloon in the upper air is not very dangerous, 
an< * tried to calm my dear girl’s fears by explaining that in such 
eases the resistance of the atmosphere soon throws the envelope 
°‘ the balloon into the form of a parachute, that breaks the force 
of the fall. 

“But I was not given much time for theorizing. It had now 
grown so dark that we could scarcely see each other. As we 
cowered in the car, uncertain of what a second might bring forth, 
a hall of fire whizzed through the sooty darkness, illumining 
t*o peculiarly angry clouds that had made their appearance, one 
the northwest and the other directly opposite in the southwest. 
Swaying and swelling for a moment, as if moved by the impulses 


olive-green, funnel-shaped cloud, that glowed it 




port like a distant pistol shot. 

“ I knew that the balloon had exploded, and braced my nerves 
for the terrible descent. Kneeling, I supported Alice with my 
left arm, and with my disengaged hand got a vice-like grip on the 
rim of the car. As we began to fall, the car swaying frightfully 
from side to side, I heard a hoarse, rumbling sound like that pre¬ 
ceding an earthquake, and glanced westward. The tornado 
funnel, whirling round and round, and humming like a mill-wheel, 
casting an unearthly radiance far above it, zigzaging at times 
from side to side, and lashing its tail like some maddened levia¬ 
than, was rushing straight towards us! What occurred the next 
instant I heard rather ‘than saw. A whir, as of mighty wings, 
a rattle, as of musketry, a bellowing, as of mad bulls,— and we 
dropped like a stone into the ghastly abyss. 


1 1 hardly expect to convey any conception of my sensations. 










Nearer and nearer it came, larger and large? it grew ! Swimming 
about in the mist, now fiercely luminous and shooting from side 
to side of the funnel, now of a dull and dying red, and slowly 

gyrated wildly and dropped from fts periphery crimson particles 
that splashed about in the mist like bits of molten metal, but ever 
sinking, sinking! 

“ Stone-deaf as I was, I could hear it splutter and hiss like red- 
hot iron plunged into water. I know not what power of action 
at length possessed me. I rose to my feet. 1 caught Alice up 
into my arms. Rather than pass through that hell of fire, I deter¬ 
mined — ” 

Here the story was abruptly broken off. As his narrative 
neared its crisis, the Professor had been laboring under intense 
excitement, and at this stage of the narrative he suddenly stopped, 
and there was a repetition of his singular actions on deck. His 

eyes dilating like the eyes of a cat in the dark, he thrust forward 
his head and inclined it as if in the act of intent listening. Re¬ 
maining fixed in this posture fora few moments, there flashed forth 

him appeared to be thrown into a tremulous luminosity. Then, 




My Invisible Friend. 






us somewhere — perhaps near at hand, only waiting for the right 
man to bring them together. And I intend to be that man! I 
know that it sounds like the wildest nonsense, the height of con¬ 
ceited assurance, to say so; — and yet, why not I ? ” 

I hastened to assure him that there was no reason why he 
might not be the man, and I certainly meant it. I thought that 
he had just as good a chance as any other, but secretly I believed 
that no one could ever find that ridiculous “something.” 


Elliott talked to me of his work, his hopes, and struggles ; and 
explained minutely many of his experiments, which were as Greek 
to me. It was midnight when I left his room. 


















I placed no reliance on what he had said, however, about the 
length of time required to prepare for it, but feared that he might 
at any time anoint himself with the mysterious compound and 
take me by surprise. For I was the only human being who knew 
of the discovery, and my terror showed to me, though my mind 
tried to deny, how thoroughly I believed in it. 

Each night, after going to my room, I locked and bolted the 
door, and then gave the small room a thorough search. I poked 
under the bed and in the wardrobe with a cane; I stood in the 
middle of the floor and jabbed all around, quickly and scientifi¬ 
cally. I had complained before because the place was so tiny; 
now it seemed too large for me. 

I understood thoroughly and sympathized, with the nervous 
fears of those who believe in ghosts; and how much more reason 
had I to dread a “ ha’nt ” who, thin as he was, must weigh one 
hundred and seventy pounds, and who was possessed of the 
strength of a man mastered by one idea. 

But one night, after two weeks of anxiety, Elliott stopped me 
in the hall after dinner, and said: — 

“ Come to my room to-night at nine. I’m ready for the great 

The man looked positively wild. There were great hollows 
around his eyes, his cheeks were sunken, his hands like claws. I 
verily believe he had scarcely slept or eaten in a fortnight. He 
had, however, consumed enormous quantities of black coffee. 

Well, I sat with Coleman and Gaines in their room until nine 
o’clock. Overhead I could hear Elliott’s steady, rapid walk. 

“ Just hear that! ” exclaimed Gaines. “ I believe the fellow’s 
cracked. Luckily Coleman and I have steady nerves, or that 
noise, kept up night after night, would drive us crazy.” 

At nine I left them and knocked at his door. He opened it 
quickly, then closed and locked it after me. 

Everywhere was dust and disorder. The bed had been removed 
and had been replaced by a couch, over which was thrown a rug. 

He waved his hand toward it. “ Don’t need a maid to make it 
up each morning,” he said briefly. “ Can’t have a woman fooling 
around and upsetting things.” 

On a table near the couch was an immense glass jar, such as 
























it have been wounded by one 
At this idea, I hurriedly opened i 


s. There was no reply. 

ked, Mr. Emerson,” said the chaml 

I couldn’t wake him.” 














Tunnel Number Six. 


IXTENDING for thousands of feet beneath the 
earth’s surface, joined by a vast labyrinth of 
tunnels and leads, the great iron mines of 
Maitland, New South Wales, still yield their 
riches to the hardy toilers with sledge and bar, 
just as they have done for scores of years al¬ 
ready past and probably will continue to do for centuries to come. 












L been abandoned for several months when an inspector of 
les, visiting the far end of Number Six, was startled by again 
ring that plaintive cry for help. 

Is before, it appeared to come directly from the solid wall of 
What was to be done ? There was no disputing the sound. 









proximity to the sea; they listened to that oft-repeated cry, and at 
last concluded that the sounds came from an entirely different 
source than was supposed. In other words, they explained to the 
superintendent that there was evidently some person imprisoned 
in a distant portion of the mine, whose voice was taken up and 
transmitted in some mysterious manner, through the vast system 
of tunnels and leads, to the point where it was finally echoed from 

















Information Wanted 



morning of the sixteenth day of November, 1895, some few min¬ 
utes before the seven o’clock factory whistles blew, my dog came 
bounding towards me, carrying the remains of a small paper kite 
in his mouth. As I bent over to pat him on the head, I noticed 
that the tail of the kite was constructed from pieces of paper that 
had been written upon. Carelessly detaching one of these pieces, 
and glancing over it with a sort of mild curiosity, I became deeply 
interested, and eagerly secured the remainder. 

These crumpled sheets were all of about the same size, and ap¬ 
peared to have been torn from an ordinary pocket memorandum 
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cares, in vigorous bodily health, without any taint of inherited 
insanity, and scarcely past threescore years, the theory of sui¬ 
cide— aside from the non-discovery of the body—is wholly 
irrational. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, the 20 th 
day of October, 1888, he left his house for the purpose of looking 
after the wants of a tenant. He never returned, never called 
upon the lessee, and his disappearance was as absolutely and 
mysteriously accomplished as if he had been instantly converted 
into nothingness. The fact of our being on a more or less secluded 
street may account for his passing down the block unnoticed, but 
it is truly remarkable that after he went out of the front gate, no 
one can be found who remembers seeing him anywhere. With 
his wide acquaintance, distinctive dress, and commanding appear¬ 
ance, he was not one likely to pass unnotioed. Yet, in spite of 
liberal rewards, and the very best detective skill in the country, 
not the faintest sign of a due can be discovered. 

My father had been especially hearty and cordial in his family 
relations during the few weeks preceding the catastrophe, and in 
spite of my better judgment my mind is filled with inexpressible 
feats and vague forebodings. I have no dose friend for a confi¬ 
dant, and even if I had, should be very much puzzled in regard to 
enlisting his aid or sympathy, for the reason that I have abso¬ 
lutely nothing material to confide. 

January 8. In looking over the documents and books pertain¬ 
ing to my father’s estate, I find that everything is in perfect order, 
some future contingencies even being provided for. If it were not 
for my own knowledge of my father’s extremely systematic 
ways, I should be forced to the conclusion that he had ar¬ 
ranged his affairs in the expectation of just such an event as has 

January 17. The Boston Star contains an account of a disap¬ 
pearance case. It is really remarkable what a small item they 
have made of it, but I presume that the general public cares little 
to read about a mystery not yet unveiled. 

A well-known banker and gold broker, John C. Boerum, senior 
partner of the firm of Boerum & Updyke, with offices in the 
Dorchester Building, on Tremont Street, leaves his place of busi- 






so written in all the mass of matter at my disposal. The second 
point is an important one, as I believe. Before setting it down 
here I shall take pains to verify it more thoroughly. 

March 8. Owing to the nature of the other names upon the 
same page, I am absolutely certain that the words “ Valjean 
Narpoli ” were written between ten and eleven years ago. The 
relation between this name, the apparent loss by stock speculation 
of exactly one hundred thousand dollars in ten years, and my 
father’s mysterious disappearance, — this is the question to be 
solved. I shall follow up these few clues tenaciously. 

Jan. 3, 1890. It is now a full year since I began this recoil. 
That I have not been able to add a word to it for over nine 
months is not from any lack of effort on my part. I have sub¬ 
scribed for the leading newspapers of the world, and I scan their 
columns closely for any details of my hobby, and, of course, have 


they contain no distinctive features, I have not thought them of 


Narpoli. The wording was carefully guarded and framed as if by 
pne who had valuable information to impart, and they were signed, 


























Melted Melody.* 

BY JAMES J. McEVILLY. 


WHEREVER the famous Rand 

is preceded, like royalty, by ar 
W Consequently, when the work 
was billed for one night at a e 
a Great Lake region, the managi 
ng, arranging that M. Zouzan with 
J follow in the afternoon. 

He had barely complete< 


and mumbled, confidentially, that “ the-genTman-was-ii: 

man stepped briskly into the room, closed the door wit 
backward movement, and spoke abruptly. 









“I wish to engage the full band for the rest of the night. 
What will be the amount of the bill?” 

M. Zouzan’s manager stared. “Beg pardon?” he queried; 
and when the singular request was repeated, began to shake his 
head dubiously. He was not a hasty man, however, and he took 
second thought, and a second look at the other before speaking 

The man was tall, firmly built, and perhaps fifty-five or sixty. 
His flowing hair was white, and his face smooth-shaven, save for 
a thin, blanched mustache. Though brimming with nervous 
energy he stooped slightly, and his gray penetrating eyes peered 
through gold-bowed spectacles in a searching, questioning way. 
He was well dressed and had the appearance of a man of affairs. 

The manager’s tone altered. “Your desire, you will permit 
me to say, is not exactly of the usual sort. Our services, and 
the price,— well, that would depend on what you wish us to do — 
where you would wish us to play, and to what audience.” 

“I want your musicians, under M. Zouzan’s leading, to play 
for about half, or possibly three quarters, of an hour. There 

concert. I will have carriages in waiting at the stage entrance. 
It will be a two hours’ ride each way.” 

Then, as though noting the dubious look again stealing over 
the face of the manager, he went on hurriedly: “The service 
desired maybe unusual — I dare say you are right—but I am 
ready to pay you well. The time chosen best serves the essential 
condition of secrecy, for there must be a promise on the part 
of yourself, and of M. Zouzan and his men, to reveal nothing 
whatever of the affair until I make it public. Certain other re¬ 
guarantee your entire satisfaction with my arrangements, and I 
guarantee the safe return of the entire party by six o’clock 

Again the manager hesitated, repeated his rema 


ark about the 























midnight repose of dimness and silence. 

As the musicians entered the main dressing-room at the close 
of the concert they each in succession noted M. Zouzan and his 
manager standing by a table at one side, and then each in succes¬ 
sion started at sight of a most unusual figure beside them—a 
man with flowing white hair, wearing a dark robe that fell to his 
feet, and rolled away from the neck into a hooded cape that lay 
over the shouldera and ended in a point half down the back. 

M. Zouzan almost immediately turned to his men. “ I have 
not often had occasion to test your co-operative spirit,” he re- 

I announce that I have made an engagement for the National 
Symphony Orchestra to go some distance out of the city and 
give another performance between now and morning. I need 
hardly say that I shall make due return for this extra service.” 

“ And you will permit me,” said the curiously robed stranger, 
before the first surprise could pass into possible objection, “to 
add to M. Zouzan’s business statement a few particulars. First, 


fore leaving here I shall serve you substantial refreshments, and 





the hint of a masquerade, he took a step forward, deftly lifted the 
peaked hood< drew it over his head, and dropped down before his 
face a eurtain-like visor with breathing-hole and disks of colored 
glass set before the eyes. 

“ I must ask,” went on the disguised figure before them, “ that 
the hotel. Also, as this is a secret expedition, I must ask the 



Then began the long ride : first, the rapid jolting over cobbled 
city streets; after that, with the scattering of lights, the yielding 
gravel of country roads. There was no moon, and through the 

flashed through at times by the light of lamps burned late in 
village homes or outlying farms, by lovers loth to part, or, mayhap, 
by lonely souls holding vigil by the dead. 




across the level. Gradually the levels shortened in, and the hills 






and which stretched on beyond to the limit of vision. 

Opposite, across the vaulted passage, opened another great 
alcove, curved and domed like the apse of a cathedral. As a 








fell with a gleaming splash into the pool below.* 

Instantly, as the ripple-rings touched the edges of the basin, a 
delicate musical harmony pervaded all the air, sounding on and 
on in swelling tones, as if augmented by its own echoes until, 
rumbling down the vaulted passage in mellow melodic thunders, 
it receded far, far, and died away; then, suddenly, reflected by 










I turned to the stage with undisguised curiosity. Attendants 
;re bringing in a tall gas stove with a large rectangular top. 
rhis was connected by flexible tubing with a gas-fixture. Then 
huge cabinet was wheeled in, and its outer door swung back, 


revealing, through a thick plate glass, a frosty-white interior. 
Pretty little pleasantries began to flit about the room. One 














accident, the formation of ice in midsummer had seemed super¬ 
natural, its vocal qualities worshipful, and that the spot sought by 
them as a shelter had soon been converted into a shrine whose 


Through repeated tests he had discovered that in that immemorial 
cavern, by some marvelous but still unexplained acoustic and 
chemical combination, every vibration of sound was conveyed to 























great buildings of the college press, and beyond lie the marshy 
meadows through which flow the tidal waters of the James. 

Not far from the end of the college grounds, where the last of 
the winding walks widens midway into a circle bordered by rho¬ 
dodendrons, stands the statue of Banvard, the college founder. As 
the cousins reached the entrance to this last path they halted for 
a minute or two, still talking in the same vehement manner; then, 
with an impatient gesture, Professor Thurston whirled on his 
heel, and Professor Browne turned into the gravel walk, and 
quickly disappeared among the shrubbery. 

At this moment Professor Whitney, a few rods in the rear, his 
quick eye noting the actions of his fellow-professors, also turned 
off the avenue, and struck into a path which, running at a diverg¬ 
ing angle from the other, led in the direction of the observatory. 

Professor Thurston, after a dozen steps on toward the Square, 
stopped abruptly, whirled about, quickly retraced his steps, hesi¬ 
tated, and then started swiftly along the path his cousin had taken. 

Almost immediately he reappeared, stepped hesitatingly out 
upon the sidewalk, dashed off, stopped, then wheeled back again to 

repeated, in a'manner indicating great excitement and still greater 
indecision. Finally, with a nervous toss of the head, and the firm 
step of resolve, he walked swiftly to the Square, and along the 
diagonal flagging to the southwest exit. 

Professor Thurston had not observed, at the moment of leaving 
the college grounds, a police officer who, coming almost simul¬ 
taneously around the corner from the side street opposite, had 
stood and watched his zigzag movements, and then taken the 
same direction along the opposite sidewalk. 

Presently the professor came to the little square in front of the 
college press. Off to the right ran the old residential street where 
he boarded. He had set one foot on the flagged walk to cross 
over to this street, when he stopped rigid in his tracks, clapped 
his right hand to his hip pocket, and exclaimed, “ My God ! ” in 

Professor Thurston did not cross the street, just then. For a 
full minute he stood, one foot on the flagging, one on the side¬ 
walk, his right hand at his hip pocket, his left pushing his hat 
back from his forehead, as if in perplexity or profound thought. 




deserted cross street. 

Once he half halted and glanced back over his shoulder, as one 
does on hearing stealthy steps following in the night, but no 
human being was in sight on the street behind him. 

Turning upon a wider thoroughfare, he soon passed the ragged 
edge of the town, and felt in his nostrils the pungent scent of the 
marshes, and in his eye the gleam of moonlight upon flowing 
water. The road was walled up five or six feet above the mead¬ 
ows, and ran straight across them, and on a dead level, save where 
it rose and bridged the river, a quarter mile out from the town. 







heads, and specially de 
wit, the disconcerting 






crowded the court-room. College dignitaries, ladies of social 
rank, eminent lawyers, packed every available space. Hundreds 
fairly fought for entrance. Could seats have been had for money, 
they would have gone at a higher premium than the favorite chairs 
at the Symphony concerts. 

The counsel for the prosecution, after alluding to the peculiar 
wickedness of what might very properly be called a fratricidal 


and jealousy, had, on the night of the 14th of November, at 
twenty-five minutes to twelve, by the Banvard statue on the 
college grounds, murdered his fellow-professor, his cousin, his 
almost brother, by one terrible blow from the butt of a pocket 
revolver — a cowardly blow, struck from behind. 

The prosecution first proceeded to prove its theory of the 
avarice motive to the murder, touching lightly Professor Thurs¬ 
ton’s personal finances, and depending principally on the will of 
the prisoner’s uncle, lately deceased, by which, without so much 


























from the radiant of Leo, known as Leonids, 
e college grounds, with eyes half lifted, noting 
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